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THE MEANING OF TRUTH AND ERROR. 

IT is now above two centuries and a half ago that the thinker 
commonly accounted the initiator of modern philosophy 
seated himself, as he tells us, by the fire in a winter dressing- 
gown and attempted, with the vast self-trust and sense of 
power written in his masterful rugged features, to doubt all 
things and to rebuild the universe from the foundations. Since 
Descartes's time it has been widely assumed that no philosophy 
can be profound which does not begin by being profoundly 
sceptical. The enterprise on his part, however, which set this 
fashion cannot be said to have had the best success. The 
reasons for this are not hard to assign. Goethe, I think, has 
somewhere said that that doubt only is to be praised which 
lives to destroy itself. Descartes's doubt in that case must 
receive a full measure of our laudation, for its suicidal tendencies 
were from the first irrepressible, and it required constant 
watching to keep it alive for that formal public execution for 
which he reserved it. And although Descartes set himself in 
much seriousness to be sceptical concerning matters of fact, it 
never occured to him to be sceptical of categories. He could 
doubt the existence of God, and of his own body, he could 
question whether two and two are really four, he could conceive 
that the people on the street whom he watched from the window 
might be cunningly devised automata, but he was in no wise 
suspicious of the impostor-term ' perfection,' for example, which 
plays a leading part in his thought. 

The philosophical world in our time has tired a little of 
affecting in speculation a universal doubt which it does not feel 
at heart ; and it has discovered that the analysis of terms — 
which Descartes completely neglected — is the most important 
business of philosophy. Indeed, philosophy is no longer the 
same science as that which occupied Descartes. He wished to 
discover the existence or non-existence of certain supposed 
408 
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facts ; or more exactly, he wished to establish the existence of 
certain dubitable facts on a rational basis. The modern 
investigations of which I speak seek to analyse facts whose 
existence is not disputed. Analysis may of course lead to 
scepticism, but scepticism has too seldom led to analysis, and 
the distinction between the two interests in themselves is of 
the widest. 

In no case is it wider than in the particular problem which 
I wish now to consider, the elementary question whether an 
idea, which is one existence, can know an object, which is 
another ; or, as I shall put it, what we mean by true opinion 
and false, by knowledge and error. The difficulty that waits 
to thwart us here is among the deepest difficulties in thought. 
I am not unaware of the literature existing on this subject, 
from the Greeks through Fichte, Hegel and their followers, to 
certain writers of the present day, though from some points of 
view it seems to me surprisingly slight ; I shall not, however, be 
obliged, to discuss it here. An exception may be made for the 
presentation of the difficulty contained in the work of Professor 
Josiah Royce, The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. The 
method and matter of Professor Royce's conclusion I am unable 
to accept, but his statement of the problem is of much value. 
I must set it down here, however, in my own terms. 

We believe ourselves to know existences external to our 
minds. We believe ourselves to know, for example, the minds 
of others. How do we know them ? By having correct ideas 
of them. But an idea is merely a particular appearance in the 
mind ; it presents itself to us, but it can tell us of nothing 
beyond itself. If there are external existences, my ideas can 
at best resemble them. But resemblance is not knowledge. 
The south tower of Cologne Cathedral resembles the north 
tower, but does not therefore know it. In order to have true 
knowledge, not only must my ideas resemble certain external 
things, but I must mean them to resemble those external 
things. A thought of mine cannot be accused of error about 
an outer fact, if I did not mean it to refer to that fact. My 
ideas are not responsible for their chance resemblances. But 
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what is it to mean an outer fact ? What but to think of it ? 
And to think of it, again, is at best to have an idea that 
resembles it. Turn which way we will, we are met by the 
same difficulty. 

The gulf opens not only between my personal consciousness 
and the things beyond it, but between my present and my 
past. I know nothing but what is before me, and only the 
present moment is before me. My former states are as truly 
external to my present self as are the minds of others. I am 
shut in to the four walls of my momentary consciousness. 

The problem here broached is not, of course, that which is 
at issue between Realism and Idealism. Realists affirm that 
the physical world is in its essential qualities external to our 
minds, and of a substance not mental. The various opinions 
of Idealists agree in the tenet that all existence is mental. 
The difficulty upon which we are engaged would appear to 
apply as much to one party as the other, since the Idealist 
regards his neighbor's mind and his own past as in a true sense 
outside of his own present mind. 

There are metaphysicians who will seek to cut the ground 
from under this reasoning by challenging its terms. You tell 
us, they will say, that the only thing present to the mind in 
thinking of outer facts is its ideas ; and by this we take you 
to mean that we apprehend in such thought only our ideas. 
This we deny. What we apprehend is the outer facts, and we 
apprehend them through our ideas. An idea presents an object. 
It is a fundamental property of our ideas to report something 
not themselves, to tell us of something external to our con- 
sciousness. This self-transcendent power of certain mental 
states is among the ultimate data with which philosophy has 
to start. So far, then, from apprehending only my ideas, I 
apprehend only a world of objects; the ideas are the appre- 
hension. Do you ask, What can we be conscious of but 
consciousness ? As well say, What can we see but our eyes ? 
Or, What can we eat but our mouths ? 

Nevertheless I am persuaded, after much observation and 
thought, that my own ideas have no such special license to 
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violate the Laws of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle, and I am tolerably well satisfied that others are in the 
same case. To my wit the notion of an idea ' reporting ' what 
is outside of itself is a piece of incoherency. An idea is the 
name we give to a certain mental appearance. It is, as one 
may say, an image or picture 1 before the mind. Its being is 
its being felt, and it is just so far as it is felt. Its whole being, 
nature, and function are wrapped up and circumscribed in its 
existence as an idea. If it alters, it is a different idea — yet 
people talk as though it were a personal agent, as though, 
preserving its identity as the same idea, it could perform a 
variety of functions, and engage in almost any respectable 
occupation. How should an idea set about this delicate task 
of getting out of itself, and telling us, like Mr. Stevenson's 
fair Cuban, ' I am not what I seem ' ? Is it to present a picture 
to the mind and say, (for surely it can talk) 'This is an object 
outside of consciousness.' But that would be an unholy false- 
hood — That object is inside consciousness. Is it to stretch 
out a long arm, grasp an external thing, and drag it within 
consciousness? But the external thing could only cross the 
portals by becoming an idea. It is clear, then, that mental 
states can never, as theorists have fancied, 'report' or 
'tell us of anything beyond themselves. Such attempts 
to escape from the grinding tyranny of the Law of Identity 
to the free country of self-contradiction are human, but 
they are not heroic. We can understand, but we cannot 
abet. 

The problem is now sufficiently before us. We must try to 
compass its solution. What we need is no metaphysical 
hypothesis, but an analysis of the states of mind that we call 
knowledge, of the means by which we distinguish knowledge 
from error, and of the notions attached to the word knowledge, 
as it is commonly employed. 

1 These terms are convenient ones for the purposes of this discussion. It is 
hardly necessary to caution the reader that they have no exclusive reference to 
visual ideas. I shall use them of mental appearances in general. 
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I think, then, of the mind of my friend. His mental 
situation, whatever I may think it to be, rises up before me, — 
his dominant thoughts, his controlling desires, his prevailing 
emotional tone. I fancy him, perhaps, as he is at the moment. 
In that case the particular ideas with which I conceive him to 
be occupied come before me, or the objects which I suppose he 
sees, together with the background of feeling which I attribute 
to him. These, so far, are presentations in my mind. If my 
attitude is what is called belief, then these presentations form, 
for the time, the whole mental content of the words ' my friend's 
mind as it now is.' My friend's mind, so far as it figures in my 
knowledge, so far as it comes within my sight, so far as it means 
anything to me, is for the moment this group of presentations. 
It is sufficiently described as a mental picture. 

To this I know many will promptly demur. The ideas, they 
will say, which enter into my belief about another mind purport 
to be representative. They purport in some sort to image or 
portray external things. There is the picture, and besides the 
picture there is the thought that it corresponds to an external 
object. 

I suspect that this view owes its plausibility to a confusion — 
a confusion between a simple belief and subsequent critical 
reflection upon the belief. The later reflective moment and 
the sense in which the representative element appears in it I 
shall presently consider. In the first self-unconscious moment 
of thought about another mind I contend that my description 
is exhaustive. There is a picture et praeterea nihil. It is a 
picture with which we are satisfied (belief) or with which we 
play (imagination), but in any case a picture. 

Indeed, the supposition that the mental appearance purports 
in the first instance to be representative, is essentially unmean- 
ing. There is, we are told, the picture, and there is also the 
thought that it portrays an outer reality. But what is this 
superadded thought, this reference to the outer object ? Ob- 
viously, to refer to the outer object this additional thought must 
be, or contain, an idea of the outer object. That idea, again, 
can be nothing but a mental vision, a picture, as I have called 
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it. It is one more particular existence which can in no wise 
transcend itself. Why, then, the duplication of mental 
elements ? The first picture is no less simply a picture because 
it has a duplicate in attendance. 

To the minds of some, I fancy, the effective agent in the 
business is the belief. It is belief that lifts a mental image to 
the dignity of a cognition, and endows it with the privilege of 
breaking through the trammels of its own identity. The 
conception of belief in popular psychology offers one of the 
most curious studies in philosophical folk-lore. Belief seems to 
be an intellectual essence, a magic metaphysical drug, quite 
distinct from the matter of thought, but having the virtue when 
plentifully applied thereto, of communicating validity and 
meaning. It is perhaps worth while for the purposes of our in- 
quiry to turn for a moment to the psychological analysis of belief. 

Of the numerous theories of belief — theories that assimilate 
it to the feelings, to the will, to the phenomena of association, 
etc. — I select two that are for our purposes fairly typical. The 
first is that of J. S. Mill, who held that the characteristic which 
distinguishes a belief from an imagination is an ultimate and 
irreducible one, a specific feeling. A similar doctrine is clearly 
expressed in Professor William James's Principles of Psy- 
chology : 

" In every proposition . . ., so far as it is believed, questioned, 
or disbelieved, four elements are to be distinguished, the 
subject, the predicate, and their relation (of whatever sort it 
be) — these form the object of belief — and finally the psychic 
attitude in which our mind stands towards the proposition taken 
as a whole — and this is the belief itself." 

The ' psychic attitude ' in the case of affirmative belief is 
described as * a sense of reality,' ' an emotion of conviction ' — 
that is to say, applying Professor James's general principles, 
probably a bodily sensation of some kind. The psychic attitude 
is the accompaniment and mental record of an affection of the 
body — or, as one may say, a physical attitude. 

The other theory of belief which I shall mention makes it a 
'psychic attitude' in a more literal sense; — not a feeling over 
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and above the ideas which form the matter of the belief, but a 
mode of behaviour of those ideas themselves. Belief, by this 
theory, is defined as a spontaneous association of ideas, an image 
spontaneously arising and maintained. When a certain sub- 
ject and predicate, or, to put it more exactly, the components 
of a mental image, spontaneously maintain their connection 
apart from any effort of our will, we have the phenomenon of 
belief; the intensity of the belief being proportional to the 
tendency of the ideas to maintain, or, when deliberately 
separated, to resume their connection. 

Which of these two representative theories is nearer the 
truth, it does not concern us to inquire. Both may very well 
be correct. A spontaneous association may, in all cases, as a 
matter of fact, be accompanied by the peculiar emotion of which 
Professor James speaks. At all events it does not appear that 
contemporary psychology finds any especial mystery in the 
phenomenon of belief, or observes it to perform any feats of 
self-transcendence. When we say that a man believes, we are 
either stating the fact that his mind contains a certain element, 
or that the contents of his mind behave in a certain way, or 
are affirming both these propositions. 

And now let us turn to our consideration of the second or 
reflective moment of knowledge. It occurs to me that my 
thought of my friend's mind was incorrect. I have ascribed to 
him some strong prejudice from which he is free, or I have 
withheld from him some excellence that he possesses. What 
occurences in the mind do these words figure ? It does not 
seem hard to say. Over against my first mental picture a 
second has arisen with which I compare the first. This second 
picture may be a more complete one ; a keener attention and 
interest may have spurred my memory. This second picture I 
call 'my real friend,' 'my friend's mind as it really is'; I mean 
those words are the verbal sign to me of the second, and as yet 
of nothing else. My first image, which has by this time called 
up to itself associates of the kind distinguished as subjective — 
acquired, that is to say, a personal setting — I call ' my thought 
of my friend.' When I ask in such a doubtful moment, ' Did 
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my thought of my friend correctly represent my friend as he is,' 
I am comparing the first image with the second and observing 
whether it agrees. The second is the standard. If the first 
does not resemble the second, I call it 'an error.' I say, 'My 
thought of my friend did not represent my real friend. It was 
inaccurate.' If it does resemble the second image, I call it * a 
true idea.' Why do I do this, is it asked ? What right have I 
to require the first image to resemble the second ? The question 
betrays a failure to understand the situation. It abuses the 
word 'require.' I do not, in any intelligible sense of the term, 
require the one image to represent the other; but when it does 
I call it a 'truth,' and when it does not I call it an 'error.' 
These are nothing else than the class-names by which I 
distinguish two varieties of mental phenomena. There is no 
profound logical obligation, or mystic metaphysical propriety 
binding the first idea to bear the likeness of the second. The 
simple fact is that, when dealing with a certain order of my ideas, 
I welcome them as useful (taught by forcible experience) when 
they are copies of something in the outer world, when they 
have an external equivalent; and reject them as worse than 
useless when they have no external equivalent. Suppose, in 
the present instance, that, on testing my first picture of my 
friend's mind by the second, I find it erroneous. This means 
that the first so far resembles the second as (so to speak) to 
locate itself, to prove that its only utility was to resemble this 
part of ' the outer reality ' (namely my friend's mind), but it has 
failed to resemble it completely. What order of ideas it is — 
obviously it is not all — to which I look with this interest and 
ascribe the function of counterfeiting something in the world 
outside, is a question with which I shall subsequently deal. 

But there may be a third, a more deeply critical moment. I 
may suddenly say to myself that what stood in my mind for the 
reality was after all but another idea, an altogether distinct 
thing from the genuine reality. The genuine reality is a thing 
apart from me and can never enter my consciousness. Now 
this reflection is nothing but the appearance of a third psychic 
picture with a concomitant change in the associations of the 
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second. As this third picture arises, the second takes to itself 
also a personal setting, and ranges itself, so to speak, with the 
first. The first and second I now speak of as ' my first and 
second thoughts,' and the third I call the true outer reality. 
My mental term for ' outer ' is, needless to say, merely an idea, 
a thing in my consciousness like the rest. In this third mental 
picture, as in the others, I see the mind of my friend with the 
contents I am led to put into it, and see it as separate from my 
own. That is to say, I imagine a mind somewhat similar to 
his, but with important differences of content and with a warmth 
and intimacy all its own. This is what I have called the 
* personal setting ' of the pictures recognized as ' only my own 
ideas ' ; these pictures are placed in the inclusive picture that I 
call 'my own mind,' and the two minds, my friend's and my 
own, appear as outside of each other. Thus in one sense there 
are never more than two pictures in the mind for' the purposes 
of such reflections ; for all pictures classed as past thoughts of 
mine are grouped in the larger picture which stands for 'my 
own mind,' and put over against a later picture which figures as 
' the reality.' A third, a fourth, a fifth, an indefinite number of 
pictures may arise, but the whole result of each fresh apparition 
is that the last previous picture is superseded, degraded from 
the rank and title of ' outer reality,' and added to the number 
already huddled together in the compass of what I call 'my 
mind.' 

Of course in this account there is some convenient simplifi- 
cation. I ignore for the moment the extreme mobility of ideas. 
In point of fact it would often happen that the earlier pictures 
would drop out as the new ones were ushered in. It would 
often happen that the two pictures compared would both be so 
vague and shifting that no decision as to truth or error could 
be made. It would often happen in rapid mental processes 
that an erroneous picture would disappear even before the 
entrance of the true one, and the belief thus be rectified without 
any judgment of error at all. It would sometimes happen that 
the later picture, though true so far as it goes, would be much 
less complete and definite than the erroneous one, as in the 
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cases where we say we have a 'feeling' or 'presentiment.' that 
we are wrong. It would nearly always happen that neither of 
the rival pictures would completely embody my information 
about the object thought of, but that they would only present, 
on a vague background, the points in which I was momentarily 
interested. But without such a confrontation of pictures, a 
real judgment of truth or error could not, I submit, take 
place. 

Hasty critics will, I know, find in the foregoing account a 
fatal flaw. You have clean forgotten in your psychological 
analysis, they will urge, that the three or four distinct 
moments you mention are veritably distinct moments ; that 
they are, as you have yourself said, as entirely separated from 
each other as another man's mind is from your own. In the 
second moment the thinker does not keep the first moment's 
picture, nor in the third moment the second's picture. The 
first moment is as inaccessible to the second ; and the second 
to the third, as any external existence can be. Yet by your 
statement I recognize one of the pictures as my own past 
thought. If we can bridge the gulf in the case of memory, 
why can we not in the case of other beliefs ? 

Such an objection will doubtless be put ; yet it is really 
answered by implication in what has been said. The past, in 
common with all outer existences, is to me at any moment a 
disposition of pigments on the mental canvas and no more. 1 
Observe again what I have called the second moment of 

1 It cannot be necessary that I should enter here upon the much controverted 
subject of the nature of the moment. I do not, of course, refer in the text to any 
mathematical point of time. I refer to the experienced moment, to the assemblage 
of sensations and ideas which by the testimony of consciousness I have in some 
true sense together. The doubt about just what things a moment contains is 
always the doubt of later moments. And though later moments may doubt 
whether the earlier contained this or that element, they do not doubt that there 
were some things that it contained and some that it did not contain. I am not able 
to see that any of the perplexities that beset philosophy with regard to our con- 
sciousness of time can abolish the broad distinction between presence and absence. 
"No human reflection," it has been said, "has ever yet fathomed perfectly the 
consciousness of even a single one of our moments." The statement may be true; 
but how such a defect of memory or introspective power proves the existence of 
any metaphysical mare's nest concealed in the shadows I cannot divine. 
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thought. In that moment I have an idea named 'my own 
thought of a moment ago ' confronted with another named ' the 
reality my former thought should represent.' These are 
phenomena of my momentary consciousness. They are similar, 
perhaps, in content ; they differ only by the associates with 
which they appear. But if some one speaks to me of * the 
reality of which you are thinking,' his words can only refer, in 
my apprehension, to that one of the two mental appearances by 
which I test the other ; and if he speaks of • the idea you had 
of it a moment ago,' the phrase can only signify the other 
mental appearance, with its personal setting and its associations 
of times. In conceiving a point in my past, I fancy the stream 
of my conscious experience running back through time, and I 
vividly and particularly image the special turn of the stream 
that I wish to recall. The past itself, the actual point in my 
experience, is irrecoverably dead and gone. What ' the past ' 
means to me at the moment of remembrance is the content of 
a certain present thought. 

If this be true, the law of conscious life is what I may 
term — wresting a phrase from its mathematical usage — the 
substitution of similars. Each several moment of experience is 
known, or may be known, in all succeeding moments by virtue 
of the likenesses of itself present to those moments. Every 
moment is a unit, shut up to itself, cut off from communication 
with the outlying stretches of existence, but possessed of a 
sufficient world of its own and consummately oblivious of all 
outside. From the first gleam of conscious life up to its last 
flicker and extinction there can apparently in the nature of 
things be no knowledge or error on other terms than these. 

At this point the reader may be moved to protest. He will 
find a curious want of consistency in the view expressed. He 
will charge me with shifting the point of view. I seem to begin 
at the point of view of the momentary consciousness and 
describe the world there present ; and then I composedly over- 
step its limits and talk of a general world and of a real 
succession of conscious states. The two descriptions do not 
square. Either I should confess myself a solipsist, and a 
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solipsist reduced to the moment, or admit that in some sort we 
really do leap the hedges of ourselves. 

I do not see that the account is inconsistent ; and I shall 
neither confess to solipsism nor look more credulously upon the 
alleged infraction of the laws of being. The second moment 
(to resume the terms of my analysis) believes firmly in the 
existence of the first ; only that belief is an affection of itself ; 
all that ' the first moment ' means to the second, as I have 
sufficiently repeated, is a certain spectacle in its consciousness. 
All, then, that the world of existence meant to me at the moment 
of performing the analysis called inconsistent was — a presen- 
tation in my mind. That presentation contained the individual 
moment upon which my analytic attention was fixed, but it did 
not therefore exclude the vague pall-mall of real existences 
outside. I believed in the past moment analysed and in the 
correctness of the analysis ; but I also believed in endless other 
moments and endless other streams of consciousness. And I 
believe in them now. I am not exempt, of all the human race, 
from the impulsion to hold fast to these things. They are 
actual ; they are most positively real ; I should be a most 
consummate fool to doubt them ; but I may nevertheless have 
my theoretic notion of what constitutes belief. 

I have just said, " I believe in these things now." In that 
belief of a second ago, all that was actually contained was a 
panorama in my mind. I saw in a vision the mental lives of 
my fellows and of the teeming animal world, and nature as it 
lies in our common consciousness. They were not dusky and 
shrinking imaginations ; they appeared to me in the high noon 
of reality. I accorded to them the uttermost farthing of faith; 
my belief was the most whole-hearted of which I am capable. 
Now, in my present thought, I recognize that there was at that 
moment an ulterior world, similar in a fashion to my panorama, 
but outside of it and numerically distinct from it. In my 
universe now that vision and belief is but an item in a world of 
existence ; in my universe then it was the whole. So, again, 
with the thought of my last sentence ; while it lasted it was all 
I had of the world of being ; now it has stepped back into the 
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multitude that peoples my present world. Such is the law. 
Each moment of time to itself is the whole ; to each subsequent 
moment it is but a part. And it is known to each subsequent 
moment by a copy and not by the original. 

I am not insensible of the light in which this view will 
appear. It will be set down as a piece of the most radical and 
audacious scepticism ; so much may securely be predicted. 
Indeed it will, I fear, be regarded as a scepticism of a peculiarly 
absolute and insidious kind ; as not merely inviting us to with- 
hold our belief from certain matters of common credence, but 
as undermining belief itself. Many sceptical doctrines content 
themselves with perseveringly informing us that we have no 
right to believe in anything beyond the passing moment ; but 
this view, while it cynically encourages the most irresponsible 
belief, empties all belief of its rationality and meaning. 

I fear, too, that the view I have advanced lacks the only 
virtue that scepticism can possess, the grace of confessing its 
character. For certainly I shall protest to the last that it is in 
no sense sceptical. The imputation may be not only denied 
but refuted. And it may not only be refuted but explained. 
It is due to a failure to observe the elementary distinction 
between analyzing a conception into simpler elements and 
casting doubt upon its validity. Though the distinction is 
elementary, it cannot be said that the philosophical world con- 
sistently respects it. There is a wide-spread tendency to think 
that a philosophical category hitherto deemed unanalyzable is 
analyzed to its cost. To ascertain its composition is somehow 
to degrade it from its high estate and make it of little 
consequence in the world. Now it is of capital importance to 
the progress of speculation that we should free our minds from 
the last traces of this notion. For the subject-matter of 
philosophy is such that its investigators have not so much to 
ascertain the reality or unreality of supposed existences as to 
determine the nature and components of existences obviously 
real. The objects of metaphysical inquiry are almost always, 
not facts, but natures. The characteristic spirit in which philos- 
ophy should approach her tasks is not sceptical but analytic. 
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The contrast between the popular talk about scepticism and 
the philosophic problem of analysis is nowhere broader, as I 
said at starting, than in the present case. What I have 
attempted is such an analysis. The reality of belief and 
knowledge, the reality of existences not my own, I have not for 
a moment been so extravagant as to question ; I have merely 
offered a hypothesis as to the nature of belief and knowledge. 
I am incomparably more sure of the existence of the world at 
large than I am of the truth of this theory of the manner in 
which I know it. And, as I have already said, the theory, if 
accepted, does not alter the size or shape of the universe by one 
jot or tittle. It does not even say whether, touching the 
question of matter, I shall be a Realist or an Idealist. I may 
continue to believe, if so be, in angel and spirit, God and Devil, 
Heaven and Hell, earth, sky, and "this too, too solid flesh" as 
undisturbedly as ever. The most zealous of the faithful, if the 
theory be true, has never believed in any other fashion than 
that described. 

What manner of argument could be used to extract a scep- 
tical meaning from our analysis ? Professor Josiah Royce, in 
the book I have mentioned, triumphantly refutes the theory 
of 'Total Relativity,' which he ascribes to a class of modern 
thinkers. I take the existence of these thinkers on Professor 
Royce' s testimony, but their position, I cannot help thinking, 
is one of farcical absurdity. They believe in the passing 
moment of consciousness, but as regards all else they are a 
prey to uncertainty. They can conceive an ulterior world (since 
they question its existence) ; they take practical account of it 
day by day in their action ; but they affect to be sceptical of its 
existence. Surely no encouragement can be derived for such 
a view from our psychological analysis. If the sceptic points 
out that at this moment, according to that analysis, my thought 
of things is nothing better than a panorama in my own par- 
ticular mind, and urges that by no effort can I come to closer 
quarters with outlying existence, the answer is plain. His 
very terms betray him. No outlying existence is conceivable 
which I cannot supposably come to know. The outlying exist- 
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ence which he describes as forever beyond me, holds its place 
in my thought on precisely the same tenure with the rest of 
my beliefs. My present thought to me is the real world ; and 
when in a subsequent moment I wake up to the fact that there 
was a real world similar but external to it, the observation 
should not disconcert me, since I hold a theory whose sum and 
substance is that all knowledge is vicarious. 

We have now to consider the effect of the foregoing analysis 
upon the formal definition of truth. The change which it 
necessitates in the customary formula is not, on first appear- 
ance, a large one. The truth of a thought is commonly defined 
as its accurate correspondence with its object. We must now 
say, ' its accurate correspondence with an object ' — that is, with 
any object whatever. The prevailing notion is that a thought 
always contains, besides a picture of some kind, an intellectual 
comment, a sort of superscription, to the effect that the picture 
is 'meant' to represent this or that specific outward object. 
But, apart from this fiction, it is clear enough that a thought 
can in no sense designate an object except by resembling it ; 
that it cannot in the literal sense of the words have any 
intended object. On the other hand, to any one who will con- 
sider the facts of experience and the habits of our reflection, 
it is plain that the conditions are sufficiently satisfied, if any 
object can be found which the thought, when fully developed, 
resembles. Suppose I have the thought of a man upon a 
mountain, which, being the kind of thought known as a belief, 
is translated into a proposition : ' a man is on a mountain.' If, 
then, any man can be found upon any mountain the truth of 
the thought is vindicated. Suppose the thought is, 'A. B. 
is on Mt. Blanc' If, then, a mountain can be found possessed 
of the name and qualities of the mountain presented in my 
thought, and a man thereon called A. B., resembling the A. B. 
of my thought, in that case, again, my thought is true. 

The second instance illustrates, however, what I meant in 
the definition by full development. It is not inconceivable (and 
the improbability is irrelevant) that there should be two persons 
on Mt. Blanc of the name A. B., and that they should both 
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resemble the conception, perhaps a vague one, which I had in 
mind. If this became known to me, I should immediately 
amplify my conception, adding the qualifications which previous 
knowledge of my friend A. B. supplied, until the other A. B. 
ceased to answer to them, and the identity of my object was no 
longer questionable. An interesting query here arises. Sup- 
posing that in the first instance only the false A. B. had been 
upon Mt. Blanc, would my original thought have been true ? 
Apparently it fulfils the definition ; an object is to be found 
which resembles it. The answer, however, according to the 
convenience of speech must be ' no ' ; and that because the 
thought at first was undeveloped. In the relaxation of every- 
day thinking, in which such duplications seldom present them- 
selves, it had left part of its burden of qualifications behind, 
and was at ease in a light equipment of ordinary requisites. 
In deciding the question of truth or error we must always have 
regard to the further specifications which the mind stands 
ready to add. 

It has to be noted that in some cases an incomplete thought 
announces, as it were, its incompleteness, in others not. For 
example, my belief may be 'The man is on the mountain.' In 
this case it is likely that my idea both of the man and of the 
mountain would, as regards its concrete features, be highly 
indefinite, so that many men and mountains could be found 
which, so far as it went, agreed with it. The word 'the,' how- 
ever, betokens that in my thought a certain relation of the man 
and the mountain, namely their relation to me and my attention, 
is in some sort indicated. What the precise psychological 
elements are whose presence constitutes this delimitation and 
prevents this man and this mountain, despite their vague 
outlines, from being confused with others, we need not stay to 
describe. The fact is sufficiently clear. We have here the 
consciousness of one circumstance peculiar enough to dis- 
tinguish the object of our thought from all others ; since the 
word ' the ' imports not only that I have been attending to this 
man, but that I have been attending to him only. The very 
mark of the thought's incompleteness in detail makes it, for 
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purposes of verification, complete. But the other case is widely 
different. When I think, 'A. B. is on Mt. Blanc,' my original 
thought bears no mark of its unfinished state. Nevertheless, 
when the spurious A. B. is shown, accurately corresponding to 
my original thought, I say promptly: 'That is not the man I 
meant.' The word 'meaning' here refers to those further 
descriptive resources, commonly left out of consciousness for 
economical reasons, but ever ready to be produced at a 
moment's notice ; and this is the only intelligible force of the 
term as so used. 

This account of the matter leaves certain difficulties ; but 
they are such as can safely, I think, be called difficulties of 
detail. For instance, when I speak of the ' full development ' 
of a thought, the phrase is obviously not final. For during a 
process of development the opinion of the thinker might 
change, the direction of the development abruptly alter; and in 
that case to accept the final form of the thought as only the 
interpretation of the first form would be absurd. The con- 
ditions under which developments are to be accounted legitimate 
must therefore in the end be more narrowly defined. And of 
many thoughts which never attain development, we must be 
content to say (since only a minute cerebral knowledge which is 
out of the question could tell us how they would have developed) 
that we do not know whether they were entirely true or not. 

To such readers as count themselves nominalists, it may be 
well to remark in passing, this subject of the development of 
ideas is of especial consequence. For, according to their belief, 
it is not the content but the connections, the associations of a 
thought, which give it in a large majority of cases its mental 
significance. If nominalism be true, it is not so much the 
ingredients of an idea as the future course of thought and action 
to which its presence commits the mind, which constitutes its 
weight and moment. 

So much for the principles by which we are to seek the 
object and judge the veracity of a thought. But what thoughts 
are to be so treated ? What thoughts are to be charged with 
a cognitive duty and held responsible for their resemblances ? 
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Manifestly not all. But in some cases the discrimination is 
easy to make, in some cases surpassingly hard. It is clear 
enough that the cognitive function will be ascribed to beliefs 
and not to imaginations — that is, to those mental states only 
which possess that psychological differentia which we have to 
some extent discussed above. But in cases not exclusively of 
thought, in cases where there is an admixture of emotion or 
sensation, the problem is more perplexing. In the matter of 
our moral judgments, we do not apparently seek in outward 
and objective actions a counterpart for the approval or dis- 
approval with which the thought of them is suffused; yet to 
deny the external reality of right and wrong is to utter a 
revolutionary proposition. As regards another class of judg- 
ments, we do not apparently look in the object for the aesthetic 
relish or disrelish which is sometimes so poignant an accom- 
paniment of our conception of it ; yet not everybody is prepared 
to say that beauty and ugliness are in no sense independent 
outer facts. To the unending controversies over our sensory 
perception of the outer world which have so often returned to 
vex the philosophic mind — whether it is cognitive, how far it 
is cognitive, in what sense it is cognitive — it is only necessary 
to refer. To set down the analyses of these cases which I 
should offer, is forbidden by the compass of this article. I 
can only ask the reader to notice that they present no new 
difficulties — I should myself say that they lose some of the 
old — when they are approached with the present terms and 
presuppositions. And in particular I would point out once 
again that this argument, if well-founded, does not close the 
question of the independent existence of matter, or prejudice 
it on either side. If the mind contains a category or ultimate 
element of thought which enables it to think of existence not 
mental, then many of the realist's assertions may be correct; 
if not, his position as commonly stated is certainly wrong. 

Dickinson Sergeant Miller. 



